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Abstract 


The present study investigated an art-based intervention to decrease identity issues in young 
adults. Specifically, it was hypothesized that there would be a significantly greater decrease in 
identity problems, indicative of greater sense of identity, after engaging in a temporary tattoo art- 
based activity, compared a control condition. Participants (nm = 24) were assigned to one of two 
conditions. The experimental group was given an assortment of temporary tattoos and asked to 
create an image that reflects who they are. The control group was provided with a 5x7 blank 
piece of drawing paper and graphite pencil and asked to draw an image that reflects who they 
are. The Self-Concept and Identity Measure (SCIM, Kaufman et al., 2014) was administered for 
this study. No significant decrease in identity problems was observed pre and post intervention 
between the Body Modification group (M= 8.83, SD = 19.7) and the control group (M=3.58, SD 
= 29.4), #(22) = .515, p = .364, Cohen's d = .210. While the hypothesis was not supported the art 
reveled compelling trends and themes. Limitations and directions for future research are 


discussed. 
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An Art-Based Body Modification to Increase Sense of Identity in Young Adults 

Identity exploration is a critical developmental task for late adolescents as they move into 
their roles as emerging adults. When individuals have the opportunity to explore key aspects of 
self-identity, they will most likely experience healthier social and emotional life, allowing them 
to succeed in later stages (Erikson, 1994). When met with barriers, a lack of motivation, or 
inability to successfully explore, it may lead an individual to mental health disparities (Erikson 
1994; Becht 2020; Lindekilde 2018). Body modification may offer young adults the ability to 
reclaim their bodies and identities through physically altering their skin through tattoos (Martin, 
1997). While there is extensive research on strategies to support identity formation in young 
adults, there is a gap in the literature regarding the use of body modification as a therapeutic 
intervention to support identity formation and decrease struggles in young adults (Alter-Muri, 
2020). It is hypothesized that individuals who are participating in an art experimental research 
design using temporary tattoos will show a statistically significant decrease in identity problems, 
and thus supporting a sense of identity. 
Identity 

Identity is defined as “a feeling of personal continuity, based upon a core self, and a sense 
of uniqueness from other people” (Gale Encyclopedia of Psychology, 2016, para. 1). Identity 
formation is an integral part of life as individuals begin to understand who they are based on our 
environments, our upbringing, and the people we surround ourselves with. Identities may shift 
and change throughout our lives but emerging adults in late adolescence moving towards young 
adulthood are especially vulnerable to the process of forming their identities (Lindekilde, 2018). 
Every singular experience in a young adult’s life adds to their fuller sense of self by creating a 


narrative of who they are (Branje et al., 2021). 
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Identity development has been shown to continue beyond late adolescence and into early 
adulthood. Theorists have noted that some of the most crucial times of forming one’s identity 
happen during young adulthood (Carlsson, et al., 2015, Erikson, 1994). Branje et al., (2021) 
identifies two dual processes’ which emerge during the early stages of identity development: 
identity formation that occurs as individuals begin to explore and adapt certain aspects of their 
personality and identity maintenance when individuals exercise the chosen qualities of their 
identity through a more in-depth exploration. The identity formation stage is representative of a 
phase in which adolescents are in the beginning stages of adapting unique traits and evolving 
their sense of self. The goal of this identity formation stage is to create continuity over time as 
the individual’s sense of identity becomes more and more concrete based on their experiences 
thus far and their social relationships up until this point. 

This Identity maintenance phase is a time in which individuals may revisit identity 
formation stage once again as they discard aspects of their identities that longer serve or resonate 
with them and further commit to the aspects that do. This stage allows for individuals to deeply 
explore their identity and further commit to aspects of their newly formed identity or possibly 
dismiss other aspects. This is a crucial time in which young adults reach a deeper understanding 
of how they view themselves, allowing for clarity and thus successful identity formation. It is 
theorized that the goal of this phase is continuity and confidence in different areas in their life 
(Erikson, 1994). 

This transition of establishing personal identity is often influenced by an individual’s 
social groups in which they identify and adapt for one’s own development (Branje et al., 2021). 
There is an important connection between both social and personal identity that allows for 


adolescents to identify with certain traits of groups that they will either end up adapting for their 
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own sense of self or rejecting (Albarello et al., 2018). This phase in a young adult’s life can be 
similar to one of a person trying on different hats and ultimately deciding which to take with 
them. Not only is there opportunity for young adults to adapt factors of personality and identity 
from their social groups but there is also opportunity for those social groups to further reinforce 
those traits (Albarello et al., 2018). Often in the early stages of identity formation and 
exploration, individuals attempt to experiment with cultures and social norms. 

Social Identity Theory 

Much of the research conducted on identity refers to one’s personal identity discovery 
though many researchers have found an important parallel in social connection to personal 
identity development. Tajfel and Turner (1979) declare that social identity is another important 
component of developing one’s identity in the early stages of adulthood which is happening 
simultaneously alongside personal identity development and commitment. It is believed in young 
adulthood, an individual is beginning to connect oneself in a larger group such as with other 
peers or groups, it contributes to their sense of self. 

According to Branje (2021), the extent to which a strong personal sense of identity is 
achieved is through close relationships from family members and peers. The concept of 
continuity and feeling solidified in personal narratives about oneself can also be applied to close 
relationships. These interactions between social groups, peers, and family aid an individual in 
developing a stronger sense of identity based on positive interactions with those around them. 
When individuals develop their own sense of personal identity, they are actively finding their 
sense of belonging amongst their own social groups. Young adults may experiment with 


hairstyles, taste in music, the way they dress, or the school clubs they join as they continue to 
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explore what connections in their peer groups further solidify their sense of belonging and sense 
of self. 
Erikson’s Theory of Identity Development 

Erik Erikson (1994) presents eight stages crucial in developing one’s identity through 
sequential psychosocial stages. Each stage presented in this theory states that crisis is crucial in 
an individual’s ability to obtain key aspects of one’s own identity that will follow the individual 
later into life. When an individual is unsuccessful within this model, it leads to a negative sense 
of identity and possibly mental health disparities (Becht 2020, Erikson, 1994). Erikson (1994) 
states that identity exploration is a process that does not simply end in adolescence and is a 
continual journey informed by the individual’s internal processing and external world. 

More specifically, Erikson’s (1994) stage on young adulthood is what he calls intimacy 
versus isolation. During this stage, individuals begin exploring relationships with others that will 
ultimately inform their own sense of self. He noted that when there is struggle and unresolve 
within this stage of development, an individual may not have a fully formed sense of identity, 
thus resulting in loneliness. According to Erikson (1994), in order to succeed in this stage, an 
individual must create close and intimate relationships with others while being true to oneself 
and identity. 

Unsuccessful Identity Formation in Emerging Adults 

Similar to Erikson (1994), Becht et al., (2020) believe that if relational tasks are not 
successfully navigated in emerging adults, the result may be social isolation and mental health 
issues. However, when young adults successfully explore their emotions and allow for self- 
discovery, they are less likely to be affected by things like social anxiety and more likely to 


display self-compassion (Stefan & Cheie. 2022). Mental distress in emerging adulthood can be 
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indicative of a response to the failure of intrapersonal resolution (Lindekilde 2018; Erikson, 
1994, Becht,2020). Diagnostic and Statistical Manual (American Psychiatric Association, 2013) 
indicates identity as criterion for several personality disorders and has led researchers to explore 
the association between young adults’ identities and their diagnosis according to the DSM (Jung, 
et al 2013). Continued research on identity formation in young adults has indicated that a deeper 
understanding of one’s identity and commitment are associated with higher levels of self-esteem 
(Luyckx et al., 2008). 

Research findings indicate that individuals, particularly adolescents, who are 
unsuccessful in creating close relationships with their peers and social groups are more likely to 
have difficulties solidifying their identity (Branje, 2021, Luyckx et al., 2008). In the transition 
from adolescence to emerging adulthood, young adults often face new challenges within the first 
few years of their lives. If healthy development and support are not present in a young adult’s 
life, it may lead to mental health disparities in their lives such as depression and anxiety 
(Jurewicz, 2015). It may benefit and aid the formation of identity for an individual to have a 
healthy social group in which that individual can resonate with such as a sports team, group of 
friends, religious, or cultural group. 

Tattoos 

Tattooing has a rich history that dates to cultures such as those in the Pacific Islands 
where tattoos were valued as an important part of a person’s identity (DeMello, 2000). Originally 
used for rituals, tattoos have taken on new meanings in the world as they have moved from 
specific cultures to current times (Jablonska & Mirucka, 2023). The Westernization of tattooing 
created a different meaning for society as it became popular among sailors and working-class 


members (DeMello 2000; Wohlrab et al., 2007). 
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Pew Research Center (2023) reported that due to the rise in commonality of tattoos, 32% 
of individuals in the United States have tattoos and 22% of them have more than one tattoo. It is 
postulated that many individuals receive their first tattoo at the age of 18 (Alter-Muri, 2020). 
This is a vital time in identity development in which an individual may seek commitment to 
one’s identity through the act of body modification and tattoos. In a recent study, Altuney et al., 
(2022) conducted a study to understand an individual’s motivation for obtaining a tattoo. This 
cross-sectionalist study of 302 dermatology patients found that individuals’ tattoos are seen as an 
extension of their self-identity through artwork that granted them a level of uniqueness which 
allowed for a better sense of self. Markings on the skin such as tattooing are yet another way for 
an individual to solidify their individuality amongst society and changing sociopolitical 
landscapes (Schildkrout, 2004). In the act of inscribing the skin, an individual is permanently 
representing oneself to the point where that representation will be carried with that individual for 
the rest of one’s life (Atli et al., 2022). 

The permanence of a tattoo or body modification is permanent expression. The decision 
to obtain a tattoo as a young adult may be affiliated with their desire to connect within a social 
group as they are on their journey towards personal identity formation. During this time of 
experimentation and connectivity among peers, tattoos stand out as a form of body modification 
as they are permanent and irreversible (Martin, 1997, p. 860). Through tattooing, individuals 
practice self-autonomy, which can be connected to self-esteem and thus, self-identity (Branje, 
2021; Martin, 1997). Autonomy during young adulthood is particularly important as individuals 
are beginning to view their autonomy and selves different from their parents. 

Social identity theory (Trajfel, 1997) supports the idea that as an emerging adult, 


individuals relate to peers and social groups simultaneously while developing their own personal 
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narrative and identity. Peer and social connections are important because they further solidify an 
individual’s internal values. Research suggests that tattoos may support identity development 
(Atli et al, 2022). Semi-structured interview responses from 24 university students indicated that 
tattoos were symbolic of three major themes. Self-expression, social relationships, and emotional 
attachment to their loved ones, all of which influence identity development (Atli et al., 2022; 
Traifel, 1997). 

Tattoos can also act as a representation of permanence despite changes around the person 
(Martin, 1997). Branje (2021) compares identity formation in adolescents to forming a narrative 
of oneself through autobiographical stories based on one’s life experiences and social 
relationships up to that point in their lives. Skin may act as a canvas in which tattoos and body 
modification can narrate individuals experiences and relationships with themselves and others. 
Art Therapy 

During the crucial time of identity development in young adults, art therapy may aid an 
individual in exploration in a safe and insightful way. This transition in one’s life from 
adolescence to adulthood is a time for creating and learning what attributes and traits one wants 
to hold onto or to release. 

As young adults in such a vital time in their lives, art therapy can act as a place for young 
adults to express what they cannot put into words. Exploration of identity through physical 
artmaking allows for internal processing and dialogue to be brought forward into a physical form 
that with the support of an art therapist can allow for the identity work to be held in a safe and 
supportive space (Carr & Hancock, 2017). 

Art therapy exploration through tattoos in general may assist the therapeutic relationship 


as it may give the art therapist a way to engage individuals about their personal narratives and 
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symbolic ideas of themselves and what they carry (Alter-Muri, 2020). Tattoos can act as a form 
of self-portraiture that an art therapist may find beneficial in engaging with individuals early on 
in treatment. This can be especially true for a therapeutic relationship in which the individual is 
hesitant to open up verbally to the therapist. Self-portraits are a useful tool in art therapy as it 
allows individuals to explore their idea of themselves and their self-image through art in a non- 
threatening way (Case & Reddick, 2022). 

Moon (2010) notes that art materials considered to be non-traditional in the service of art 
therapy may allow for a deeper connection to expressing oneself. Traditional art materials are 
most commonly considered to be painting, sculptures, and drawing materials. However, by using 
a media that serves as a direct connection to so much of today’s society, it may allow for a more 
accessible outlet of expression. The use of temporary tattoos themselves is quite metaphorically 
taking the internal parts of a person and externalizing it and holding one one’s body. 

Summary 

There has been much research on the effects of sense of identity on mental health 
outcomes, however there is a lack of research regarding temporary tattoos as an effective art 
therapy intervention. It is important when working with young adults to acknowledge stages of 
development in order to effectively work with individuals transitioning into adulthood. An 
individual’s sense of identity is often challenged and molded based on life experiences as well as 
a person’s cultural and social surroundings. As emerging adults face new responsibilities and 
changes, they become more vulnerable to mental health disparities (Becht et al., 2020, 
Lindekilde & Lasgaard 2018, Erikson 1994). The use of art can offer a safe way to explore those 


self-expressions. 
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Tattoos historically have been used to identify a specific group (DeMello 2000, Wohlrab 
et al., 2007, Schildkrout, 2004). In today’s culture, they have become more of an outlet of self- 
expression and identity. The use of a temporary tattoo art therapy intervention may be beneficial 
for young adults as they begin to process their own internal identity in a way that presents 
externally. The literature suggests that art therapy may benefit young adults in their formation of 
identity. From a psychosocial perspective, it has been suggested that successful identity 
formation is correlated with the influence of peers and social relationships in order to further 
solidify the individual’s narrative of oneself (Trajfel, 1997)). Research also suggests that body 
modification, specifically tattoos, is a physical representation of one’s identity (Branje 2021, 
Martin 1997). 

Research on the connection between tattoos and art therapy is limited (Alter-Muri, 2020). 
Therefore, in this present study, it is hypothesized that individuals who are participating in an art 
experimental group using temporary tattoos will show a statistically significant decrease in 


identity problems, suggestive of increased sense of one’s identity, compared to the control group. 


Method 

Participants 

A total of 24 young adults between the ages of 18 to 26 were recruited. Of the twenty- 
four participants, 17 identified as women, six identified as men, and one person identified as 
nonbinary. While attempts were made to recruit a diverse sample, the sample was relatively 
homogenous with respect to racial and ethnic identity, with 23 participants identifying as white 
and non-Hispanic. One participant preferred not to list own race but identified as 
Hispanic/Latino. A total of 14 participants reported having at least one or more tattoos prior to 


participating in the study. Recruitment was accomplished through snowball and convenience 
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sampling, through flyers, postings on various social media forums, as well as word of mouth. To 
meet eligibility criteria for this study, participants were to be between the ages of 18 and 26. 
Instruments 

Demographic Information 

The demographic questionnaire included questions about participants’ age, gender, and 
race/ethnicity. Participants were also asked about their history with tattoos, including how many 
they have and at what age the tattoos were attained. 

Self-Concept and Identity Measure 

The self-concept and identity measure (SCIM; Kaufman et al., 2014) assesses aspects of 
identity, including disturbed identity, consolidated identity, and lack of identity. This brief self- 
report scale of 30 questions measures features such as self-concept and role continuity, values 
and interests, self-worth, self/other differentiation, and self-cohesion. The SCIM was found to be 
reliable with high internal consistency (Cronbach’s a=0.89), and test-retest reliability (a =0.93, 
r=0.88; intraclass correlation coefficient=0.88). The scale has been also found to be valid via 
positive correlations with scales such as the DERS Difficulties in Emotion Regulation Scales 
(r=0.56), the BDI-II Beck Depression Inventory 2 (r=0.53), the BSL-23 Borderline Symptoms 
List (r=0.56), and the GSI General Symptom Index (r=0.44). 

The self-concept and identify measure (SCIM; Kaufman et al., 2014) consists of three 
factors. The first factor, disturbed identity, assesses an individual’s personal beliefs. The second 
factor, consolidated identity, assesses a sense of identity commitment and positive self-worth. 
The third factor, lack of identity, assesses an individual’s lack of sense of self and has been the 
most under examined. 


Post Art Making Questionnaire 
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A post art making questionnaire was provided to all participants in this study (see 
Appendix H and I). The purpose of this questionnaire was to allow participants to identify 
specific connections made with the imagery participants’ chose in the experimental group or 
drew in the control group. This questionnaire also invited participants to identify any specific 
references or themes that may have emerged during the artmaking process. Finally, this also 
allowed participants in the experimental group to identify which part of their body they decided 
to place their tattoo. 

Materials 

The study was designed for participants in the experimental group to receive an 
assortment of black ink temporary tattoo designs in various sizes. The images consisted of 
flowers, scenery, symbols, and animals. A cloth, bowl of water, and scissors were provided. For 
the control group a 5 in. x 7 in. (12.5 cm x 17.5 cm) drawing paper and a sharpened graphite 
pencil was provided. 

Procedure 

After IRB approval, participants were recruited through flyers, social media, as well as 
word of mouth. Upon email inquiry and eligibility confirmation, participants were randomly 
assigned to either the experimental or control group. A coin toss was specifically utilized to 
randomly place subjects evenly into each condition by flipping a coin for the first condition then 
alternating each subsequent participant into respective groups. The researcher met with 
participants in a private classroom on a small New England college classroom as well as in a 
private room located at a local Library in the New England area. 

The research design consisted of two conditions: (1) designing a temporary tattoo with a 


focus on identity and (2) drawing an image with a focus on identity. At the start of each condition 
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session, participants were greeted, and the researcher explained the nature of the study and the 
details of the consent and art release forms. Participants were then handed both the consent (see 
Appendix B) and art release (see Appendix C) forms to read and then sign. After consent forms 
were completed, participants in both conditions completed the SCIM. 

Following, participants in the experimental condition were asked to assemble as many or 
as few pieces of temporary tattoos available before them to create one cohesive image. The 
researcher asked the participants to create an image that represents who they are. After 
demonstrating the application of the temporary tattoo, the researcher stated, 

“There is an assortment of temporary tattoo designs in front of you. They are divided and 

organized into categories of numbers, letters, symbols, and animals. Gather as many or as 

few pieces as you would like to create one cohesive tattoo design. Please create an image 
that reflects who you are. Also, think about what you would like others to know about 
you. There is no right or wrong way to do it, as it is your interpretation. Once you have 
created your design, you may begin to transfer the images onto your skin using the damp 
cloth provided”. 

The control group was provided with a blank sheet of 5 in. x 7 in. (12.5 cm x 17.5 cm) 
drawing paper and graphite pencil and was instructed to “please create an image that reflects 
who you are. Also, think about what you would like others to know about you. There is no right 
or wrong way to do it as it is your interpretation.” 

Participants were encouraged to ask questions before completing the directive. 
Participants had 50 minutes to engage in each art directive. Once the art making finished, 
participants from both groups completed a post art making written reflection followed by a 


posttest SCIM. Participants were then debriefed and were provided a debriefing statement (see 
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Appendix E) as well as given the post art making questionnaire. The researcher then 
photographed the completed temporary tattoo design of each participant. Confidentiality was be 
maintained by assigning ID numbers to participants associated with their survey forms and 
artwork. Identifying information (e.g., names) was not collected on any of the survey items and 
will only be recorded on the consent and art release forms, which was stored in a separate locked 
cabinet from the survey forms. An Excel document with participants’ names and IDs was stored 
in a password protected folder. 
Results 

A paired samples f test was conducted to compare change in self-concept identity from 
pre to post intervention for both the Body Modification group and the control group. A small but 
not significant decrease in identity problems was found for the Body Modification group pre (MV 
= 77.58, SD =18.61) and post (M = 68.75, SD = 17.89) intervention, t(11) = 1.56, p = .074, 
Cohen's d = .45, and a moderate effect was noted. No significant decrease was found for the 
control group pre (M = 72.83, SD = 15.81) and post (M = 69.25, SD =15.90) intervention, t(11)=- 
423, p =. .340, Cohen’s d = .122. There were three missing data points. Missing data was 
handled by inputting the item means of the sample. 

A post hoc power analysis was conducted using G*Power version 3.1.9.7 (Faul et al., 
2007) for sample size estimation as a follow-up analysis, based on the non-significant findings. 
With a significance criterion of « = .05 and power = .80, the minimum sample size needed for an 
effect size of .45 is N = 32 for a paired t-test. Thus, the obtained sample size of N = 12 is likely 
not adequate to test the change in the experimental group. 

An independent f-test was conducted to see if there was a significant difference in change 


between groups. No significance was found between the pre and post SCIM for the Body 
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Modification group (M= 8.83, SD = 19.7) and the control group (M=3.58, SD = 29.4), 1(22) = 
15, p = .364, Cohen's d= .210. 
Discussion 

Based on previous research, it was hypothesized that there would be a statistically 
significant decrease in participants’ identity problems after engaging in a temporary tattoo art- 
based activity. While there was no statistically significant decrease in either the experimental or 
control group, there were compelling trends and themes in the artwork of both groups. The 
artmaking from participants in this study still appeared to express strong themes of self, identity, 
family, personality traits, and transitions. Moon (2010) identified nontraditional art materials as 
being beneficial to individuals because they allow for a deeper connection and a different 
approach to expressing oneself. Surprisingly, the control group's artwork appeared more 
expressive when compared to the selected temporary tattoos in the experimental group. These 
differences may or may not be related to the differences in art materials (pencil drawing versus 
temporary tattoo collage). 

The experimental group overall lacked a sense of cohesion as it appeared most 
individuals selected their imagery randomly, with the exception of a few. Based on this, the 
imagery created for this group lacked a sense of integration. Two participants in the experimental 
group were siblings and presented similar themes in their selected tattoo imagery (Figure | and 
2). Both participants created a five-piece cohesive tattoo design that included the imagery of a 
hummingbird, citing a connection to this image with the loss of their mother. The sister, age 23, 
(Figure 1) wrote in the post experiment questionnaire; “I tried to find tattoos similar to my own 
interests, that’s why I added the hummingbird first, plus my mom’s only tattoo was a 


hummingbird. I also like skulls. Then I added flowers and birds for aesthetic”. Research has 
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shown that tattoos can act as a way to adjust to the death or loss of a loved one while still holding 
them close (Alter-Muri, 2019). Similarly, the brother, age 26 (Figure 2), also represented a 
hummingbird as an homage to their mother along with other images that they view as 
emblematic of who they are. His quote read, “it represents a hard worker that must do his duty 
and picks a few things to carry with him to help on the journey. Memories of loved ones, the 
knowledge of many mistakes, the philosophy and intent of becoming a good man, and the ability 
to face hardship without wavering.” Both siblings image choices reflect what the literature 
suggests about tattoos and identity formation in early adulthood. Martin (1997) believed that 
tattoos can act as a representation of permanence despite changes around the person. In these 
early stages of identity formation, individual may employ relationship narratives and life stories 
in an effort to form their own sense of self. 

While different in execution, the control group art illustrated similar themes. Overall, the 
control group consisted of heavy line pressure and confidence which can be related to comfort 
with the drawing material. The artwork from this group also presented fuller compositions and 
use of space. There was a wider range of content themes which included looking forward, 
positive affirmations, overcoming challenges, letting go, family, and interests. There was also a 
significant amount of writing integrated into the imagery with 5 participants out of 12 including 
text in their images. Figure 4 portrays a self-portrait with view of the back of the individual’s 
head surrounded by words that have personal meaning. This participant, age 23, wrote, “The 
image I created represents me looking forward, not backwards, and embracing my values, 
beliefs, and personality traits rather than dwelling on past or mistakes.” This participant’s 
artwork seems to embrace the psychosocial developmental tasks of young adult identity 


formation. According to Erikson (1994), in early stages of identity formation an individual must 
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be presented with a crisis that the individual will be forced to overcome. In doing so, the 
individual will learn to adapt and move through crisis as an indication of a stronger sense of 
identity. The inability to do so may lead to negative sense of identity and mental health 
disparities (Becht, 2020). 

In both the experimental and control groups several participants discussed their 
connection and representation of family in the post-experiment questionnaire. One participant in 
the control group, age 26, wrote, “I drew myself and my son because being a mom is a large part 
of who I am.” Another participant in the experimental group, age 25, wrote the following about 
their tattoo: “The ship represents my grandfather who helped raise me. The butterfly represents 
my grandmother. Both people are important to me.” Similarly, when looking at the artwork from 
the control group, figures, portraits, and words were used to portray both culture and family, 
which appear to be important factors in the individual’s identity. Themes of social relationships, 
and emotional attachment to their loved ones as an influence of identity development are found 
in the literature (Alti et al., 2022; Trajfel, 1997). 

Despite the trending themes supported by the literature, this current study’s hypothesis 
was not supported. The lack of statistically significant results may be explained in several ways. 
The first limitation was the small sample size. Another limitation may be related to time 
constraints. Participants had a total of fifty minutes during which they completed forms, engaged 
in taking a pretest, posttest survey, and engaged in the art-making activity. Some participants 
may have needed more time to complete their tattoos or artwork. Also, it may have been more 
effective for participants to wear their tattoos for longer periods of time as the research shows 
that a sense of permanence in tattoos relates to a stronger sense of self (Schildkrout, 2004). 


Similarly, there may have been hesitation to committing to apply the images to one’s body. A 
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total of three participants in the experimental group chose to select their images and create a 
tattoo design without applying it to their skin. This may indicate a general resistance to 
temporary tattoos due to fear of potential dermal toxicity/reactivity (in spite of the tattoos being 
labeled safe for skin application) or personal feelings towards tattoos and body modifications. 
This hesitation may or may not be related to a general underlying level of anxiety for participants 
which can be a common response to research participation. A few participants presented as 
nervous or anxious as the researcher observed these participants hesitantly filling out, erasing, or 
crossing out, and changing answers on the Self-Concept Inventory Measure (Kaufman et al., 
2014). Further research may benefit from adding an anxiety measure within the experimental 
design. 

Of note, most participants in the experimental group placed their tattoos on their wrist, 
forearm, and hand. Research has suggested that higher visibility of tattoos, especially for women 
or those in professions such as politicians, teachers, and judges is associated with disapproval 
and stigma in the workplace which often leads to the covering of the tattoos (RoggenKamp et. al, 
2017). Though perceptions of tattoos are rapidly changing as they become more common in 
society, negative perceptions may still be placed on tattoo wearers, and there is still a social 
stigma for people with tattoos. Visible tattoos may lead to job discrimination, lower levels of 
attractiveness, or overall stereotypes (Roggenkamp et. al, 2017). This may indicate a higher 
sense of confidence, thus identity for those who placed their tattoos in visible places. 

Another limitation of this study for consideration is the limited ability for self-expression 
with preselected imagery or temporary tattoos. Similar to collage materials, this restricts the 
range of expression to the images provided by the researcher. In contrast, the control group had 


the ability to create any image they wanted (including adding words) which seemed to encourage 
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a wider range of expression. Given this observation, it would be worth considering using a tattoo 
marker or a material that allows participants to draw their own words or images in future 
research on this topic. 

Art therapist Edith Kramer (2001) describes the “third hand” as a metaphor for the 
approach an art therapist takes with a client which offers both artistic and empathy to be of 
service. To this end, an art therapist, as a third hand, must be intuitive and able to use the art as a 
form of communication. Similarly, it may be possible to imagine tattoo artists acting as a 
facilitator of communication and self-expression for a client. Tattoo artists use their artistic and 
design expertise to work with individuals on a design they feel represents them. For some young 
adults, tattoos as a form of expression may aid in identity formation in their ability to express 


themes of self, identity, family, personality traits, and transitions. 
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Figure 1 


Note: Tattoo placed on inner arm. Participant is a 23-year-old woman-identified Caucasian. Her 
sense of identity score decreased by 23 points after creating and applying this tattoo. This is 
participant is one of two siblings in the experimental group. Image depicts hummingbird the 
participant identified as an image connected to their deceased mother. 
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Figure 2 


pee, St " 


Note: Tattoo placed on thigh. Participant is a 26-year-old Caucasian man. His sense of identity 
score decreased by 31 points after creating and applying this tattoo. This participant is one of two 


siblings in the experimental group. The image depicts hummingbird symbolism for the 
participant’s deceased mother. 
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Figure 3 
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Note: Participant is a 26-year-old Caucasian woman. Here sense of identity score increased by 20 
points after drawing this image. The image depicts themes of moving forward, family, and 
friends. 
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Appendix A 
Recruitment Flyer 


, oe Per requirement for 
One session: ae  f completion of Master’s 
SOmins ¥- Degree Program: 
EE. Albertus Magnus 
College Art Therapy 
2 and Counseling 
You will be asked Be Graduate Student 
to complete ZB Seeking Participants 
surveys and make # for Thesis Research 
art uy Study on Body 
j Modification 


Location: Albertus 
Magnus College 


PARTICIPANTS MUST BE 18-26 YEARS OF AGE 
No Art Experience Necessary 
CONTACT MOLLY FOR DETAILS & og 


SCHEDULING 
mejones@albertus.edu 
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Appendix B 
Informed Consent 


This study is being conducted as part of the requirements for the Master of Arts in Art Therapy and 
Counseling degree at Albertus Magnus College. This study aims to explore the effect of temporary tattoos 
on sense of identity in young adults between the ages of 18-26. During this study, you will be asked to 
participate in artmaking, complete consent forms, a demographic form, and two surveys about your 
identity. You will be randomly assigned to one of the groups for artmaking. 


Please note that your art-making abilities are not a factor in this study. All information collected will be 
confidential. To maintain confidentiality, the artwork created and your answers on the survey during this 
study will be numbered, and your name will not be connected to the work in any way. You will be told in 
more detail at the end of this participation session about the purpose of the research. 


The researcher does not anticipate any major risks associated with participation in this study. Some 
potential risks may include frustration with or negative feelings from the art-making process or questions 
on the survey. The benefits of participating include assisting a graduate student in the completion of her 
thesis requirement, as well as contributing to research on the effects of art therapy. You may also enjoy the 
art activities. 


Participation in this study is completely voluntary, and you are able to withdraw at any point without 
penalty. This study has been approved by the Albertus Magnus College Institutional Review Board 
(IRB). 


Please inform the researcher if you have any known allergies to art materials. If you have any questions or 
concerns about this research, you may contact the following individuals: 


Investigator: Thesis Advisor: 

Molly Jones Lisa Furman, Ph.D., ATR-BC, LPC 
mejones@albertus.edu 

Chair of IRB: Thesis Advisor 

Dr. Rosa Rivera-Hainaj Bonnie Pepper, PsyD 


By signing this form, you 


a) Acknowledge that you are between the ages of 18 to 26 
b) Understand the nature of the study described above 

c) Have had any questions addressed/answered 

d) Agree to participate 


Print Name Date 


Signature 


I have received a copy of this form to keep for myself. 
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Appendix C 
Image Release Form 


You are being asked to allow the investigator to photograph your artwork to be used for the 
research study. 


Please note that the photographs of your artwork will remain confidential. Your name will not be 
connected with your artwork, and photographs of the artwork will not include any identifying 
information. Photographs of the artwork will only be taken with your consent and used beyond 
this research for the purposes listed below. 


Please indicate your agreement to have your artwork photographed without identifying 
information for the following purpose(s): (Please check all that apply) 


For educational and training purposes 

Presentation at a professional conference 

Publication in a professional journal 

I DO NOT agree to share images of my artwork beyond the research study for the above 
purposes 


Oo O00 0 


I hereby give consent, as noted above, for the use of my photographed artwork. 


Please note that once images have been disseminated for publication or in a presentation setting, 
they may be difficult or impossible to recover should you change your mind. 


Print Name Date 


Signature 


I have received a copy of this form to keep for myself. 
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Appendix D 
Demographic Form 


1. What is your age? 


2. Gender Identity/ Expression 
Please select the best option. 
I currently identify my gender as... 
o Male 
o Female 
o Nonbinary 
o Self-describe 


o Prefer not to say 


3. Which race do you most identify with? (Please select all that apply) 
o Asian 
co Black/ African American 
o White 
o American Indian 
o Alaska Native 
o Native Hawaiian 
o Other Pacific Islander 
o Prefer not to say 


o Self-describe 


4. Ethnicity 
o Hispanic/Latinx 


o Non-Hispanic/Latinx 


5. Ihave one or more tattoos... 
o Yes 


o No 
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Appendix E 
Debriefing Form 


The purpose of this study was to examine the relationship between body modification and how 
young adults view their sense of identity. Research has shown that an important stage of 
developing identity occurs in emerging adulthood. There is also a link between identity 
solidification and mental health. The surveys you were given measure how you view your sense 
of identity. 


The hypothesis was that there would be a significant increase in your sense of consolidated 
identity after engaging in a temporary tattoo art-based activity. Risks are minimal in this study. 
Most participants experience a sense of enjoyment from engaging in the art activity. However, 
some individuals may feel mildly frustrated by the art materials or art-making process. Most 
participants enjoy answering questions about themselves, however, some individuals may 
experience mild negative feelings in response to some of the items in the questionnaire. 

If you have experienced anything beyond a mild, transitory negative response, please feel free to 
discuss these feelings with the researcher, or reach out to the following resources: 


NAMI, The National Alliance on Mental Illness Help Line is available Monday through Friday 
10am to 10pm ET. Connect by phone at (860) 950-6264 or text “Helpline” to 62640, or chat. In a 
crisis call or text 988. 


If you are a student at Albertus Magnus College, you may contact the Albertus Magnus College 
Counseling Center at (203) 773-8149 or counseling@albertus.edu 


If you would like to know the results of this study, please provide your email address to the 
researcher. Please note that results can only be provided in aggregate. 


If you would like to learn more about art therapy, please visit the American Art Therapy 
Association at www.arttherapy.org 
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Appendix F 
Control Group Directions 


The control group will be given a blank sheet of 5 in. x 7 in. (12.5 cm x 17.5 cm) drawing paper 


and graphite pencil. Instructions are as follows: 


Please create an image that reflects who you are. Also, think about what you would like others to 


know about you. There is no right or wrong way to do it as it is your interpretation. 
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Appendix G 
Experimental Group Directions 


Instructions are as follows: 
There is an assortment of temporary tattoo designs in front of you. They are divided and 
organized into categories of numbers, letters, symbols, and animals. Gather as many or as few 


pieces as you would like to create one cohesive tattoo design. 


Please create an image that reflects who you are. Also, think about what you would like others to 


know about you. There is no right or wrong way to do it as it is your interpretation. 


Once you have created your design, you may begin to transfer the images onto your skin using 


the damp cloth provided. 
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Appendix H 
Experimental Group Follow up Questionnaire 


1) I have placed the temporary tattoo on (where on the body?) 


2) Please briefly explain what this tattoo represents for you (optional) 
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Appendix I 
Control Group Follow Up Questionnaire 


1) Please briefly explain what this image represents to you (optional) 
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Appendix J 
How To Remove Temporary Tattoos 
Products you may use to remove: 
- Baby Oil 
- Coconut Oil 
- Facial Cleanser 
- Antibacterial soap and warm water 
- Rubbing Alcohol 


Using a Q-tip, cloth, or paper towel, dab tattoo for at least 10 seconds 
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